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LIVESTOCK  CLUES.  -  Livestock  clubs  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  include  pig.,  calf,  and  poultry  clubs.   In  1923,  49  clubs  were  organ- 
ized-10  pig,  9,  calf,  and  30  poultry  clubs.   These  clubs  are  conducted  under 
the  supervision  cf  the  livestock  and  poultry  branches  of  the  the  provincial 
jet     mt  of  agriculture  with  the  assistance  of  district  agriculturists  and 
district  supervisors  cf  elementary  agricultural  education.   The  objects  of 

the  livestock  clubs  are  to  stimulate  a  greater  inter- 
Objects      est  in  livestock  among  boys  and  girls  and  to  develop 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  feeding  and  handling  ani- 
mals; to  develop  community  principles  of  breeding;  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  producing  a  better  class  cf  animals;  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
keeping  careful  records  of  cost  of  production. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  Dominion  Government,  which  is  some- 
times followed  in  British  Columbia,  a  pig  club  must  have  at  least  10  members 

ranging  in  age  from  10  to  21  years.  Each  member  must 
Pigs  raise  two  pigs,  the  progeny  of  a  purebred  boar  of  the 
clubs      bacon  type,  and  must  have  owned  them  for  three  months 

before  the  opening  of  the  local  fall  fair,  at  which  all 
pigs  must  be  exhibited. 

In  the  calf  clubs,  each  boy  or  girl  must  raise  a  calf  of  the  same 
breed,  a  purebred  animal  in  the  case  of  a  bull  calf,  and  either  purebred  or 

grade  in  the  case  of  a  heifer.  Accurate  records  of  all  feed  used 
Calf      i  of  the  time  occupied  in  feeding  and  handling  his  or  her  calf 
clubs    must  be  kept  by  each  member,  to  form  the  basis  of  an  essay  to  be 
submit ;ed  at  the  close  of  competitions. 

In  the  poultry  clubs,  each  member  obtains  a  setting  of  eggs, 
?vhich  may  be  purchased  from  the  poultry  branch  of  the  provincial  department 

for  50  cents,  and  is  required  to  see  that  they  are 
Poultry      hatched  under  a  hen  and  raised  to  maturity.  Records 
clubs        must  be  kept  of  all  work  in  connection  with  raising 

the  chickens  and  of  money  spent  on  feed  and  other  nec- 
essary supplies.   The  chickens  are  judged  either  at  the  fall  fair  or  at  the 
homes  of  the  club  members. 

Club  work  was  started  in  the  Salmon  Arm  District  in  1921,  and 

all  three  classes  of  livestock  clubs  are  now  conducted 
Club  work      in  that  part  of  the  province.  The  two  main  objects  in 
in  the        beginning  this  work  were  the  educational  value  it  would 
Salmon  Arm      have  for  the  boy  or  girl  engaged  in  it,  and  the  intro- 
District       duction  of  better  livestock  into  the  district.  Any  boy 
or  girl  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18  may  become  a  club 
member,  although  in  some  cases  older  and  younger  boys  and  girls  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  school  is  the  center  of  organization,  and  the  help  of  the  teach- 
er is  enlisted  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest  in  club  v^ork.  A  club  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  8  members  :-  as  a  rule,  all  pupils  from  one  school  -  but  if 
this  number  can  not  be  obtained  from  one  school,  two  adjacent  schools  are 
drawn  upon  for  members.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  are  also  encour- 
aged to  become  club  members.  These  small  clubs  furnish  members  for  the  main 
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clubs  which  include  boys  and  girls  from  the  entire  district  and  compete  with 
each  other  to  win  the  best  prizes.   Club  members  are  allowed  to  choose  the 
breed  they  desire  to  raise,  provided  their  club  and  the  district  are  confined 
as  far  as  possible  to  one  breed.   A  different  methcd  is  used  by  each  class  in 

selecting  the  various  animals.   In  case  of  calf  clubs, 
Method  of      the  organizer  for  the  province  selects  the  calves  and 
selecting      lots  are  drawn  to  decide  to  what  member  each  calf  is  to 
animals      go.   The  pig  club  members  locate  ^.nd  select  their  own 
animals  with  the  aid  of  an  older  person,  and  this  has 
proved  the  most  satisfactory  methcd  in  the  district.  The  least  satisfactory 
method  is  that  used  in  the  case  of  the  poultry  clubs  where  selection  is  made 
for  the  member,  who,  however,  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  breed  he  or 
she  wishes  to  raise. 

Instruction  and  supervision  are  either  given  in  the  school  to  the 
club  as  a  whole,  or  the  organizer  or  some  other  qualified 
Supervision      person  makes  personal  visits  from  time  to  time  to  each 
member  to  give  special  instruction  and  assistance. 
In  September  each  member  takes  his  or  her  animal  to  the  local  fall 
fair  to  be  judged  by  the  fair  judges.   Prize  money  for  the  small  school  clubs 
is  contributed  locally,  whereas  that  for  the  large  clubs  is  furnished  by  the 
dominion  or  the  provincial  department. 

Records  of  feed,  nousing,  pasturing,  and  the  like,  are  kept  by  the 
Essays  members  who  are  required  to  write  essays  based  on  these 

items.   Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  essays. 
One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  the  club  work  in  the  Salmon 
Arm  District  has  been  the  intrcduction  of  purebred  animals. 
Results  of     The  calf  clubs  are  responsible  for  increasing  the  number 
club  work  in     of  purebred  Jerseys.   When  the  first  calf  club  was  organ- 
the  district     ized  in  1921,  it  received  special  encouragement  from  the 
Jersey  Breeders'  association,  and  through  one  of  the  mem- 
bers 21  purebred  heifers  and  a  bull  were  obtained  for  the  club  of  22  boys  and 
girls.  Besides  the  descendants  of  these  22  calves  belonging  to  the  first  club, 
a  large  number  of  purebred  Jerseys  have  been  brought  into  districts,  including 
several  fine  bulls. 

The  pig  clubs  have  been  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  importance 
of  purebred  animals,  and  the  Berkshire,  the  breed  used  by  the  club  members,  has 
become  popular  with  the  breeders.   The  latter  sell  their  surplus  pigs  to  the  club 
members  and  strive  for  uniformity  in  product  as  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  members 
whose  pigs  are  of  a  certain  type. 

The  poultry  club  work  has  also  caused  the  poultry  raisers  of  the 
district  to  realize  the  importance  of  purebred  stock.   The  clubs  have  introduced 
most  of  the  common  breeds,  including  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  single- 
comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  single-comb  White  Leghorns.  At  the  fall  fair  in  1925, 
club  members  had  over  70  entries  and  exhibited  more  than  200  birds,  many  of 
which  won  prizes  in  the  open  classes. 

Saskatchewan 


PIG  CLUBS.  -  Club  work  was  first  begun  in  Saskatchewan  in  1918 


the  agricultural  extension  department  of  the  University,  but  a  year  or  two 
later  the  education  department  through  its  school-agriculture  branch  took  over 
the  control  of  all  activity  of  this  kind.   At  a  conference  held  at  Regina  early 
in  1924,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  decided 

-  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls' 
pig  clubs.   It  was  unanimously  agreeded  that  the  University  extension  depart- 

-  should  also  undertake  their  organization  and  supervision  and  that  the  agri- 
cultural societies  should  be  the  medium  through  which  they  should  be  fostered. 
Club  work  has.  therefore,  been  added  to  the  list,  of  regular  society  activities. 
A  beginning  was  made  by  the  organization  of  11  clubs,  10  of  which  were  each 
represented  by  a  two-member  team  at  an  interclub  competition  held  at  the  univer- 

Jovember.  1924.   The  winning  team  was  given  a  free  trip  to  the  "Toronto 
Royal."  as  the  guests  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 

The  object  in  organizing  bacon-pig  clubs  is  to  give  future  farm- 
ers of  the  province  training  and  education  in  the  production  of  high-class 
produc      The  ideals  adopted  by  the  clubs  in  the  United  States  are  suggested 
for  -hese  clubs;  namely  -  ownership  -  typified  by  starting  bank  accounts;  part- 
nership between  the  boy  and  his  father;  sportsmanship  - 
Ideals       by  which  the  arts  of  winning  and  losing  well  are  taught; 
leadership  which  must  be  developed  to  obtain  results;  and 
citizenship  -  duty  to  community  and  country. 

BETTER  BULL  CAMPAIGN.  -  A  campaign  for  the  introduction  of  purebred 
bulls  into  the  province  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  by  the  livestock 

_  :  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  cooperation  with  various  organizations, 
and  as  a  result  many  more  bulls  are  now  used  than  were  10  years  ago 

One  of  +  he  most  effective  means  for  encouraging  the  use  of  pure- 
bred bulls  has  been  the  better-livestock  train  which  has  been  operated  by  the 

livestock  branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  for 
Better-livestock   several  years  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
train       Canadian  National  Railways.   The  first  train,  which  was 

operated  with  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  was 
put  on  in  1921  and  made  21  stops,  at  which  24  meetings  were  held.   Fifty-two 
hundred  persons  visited  the  train  and  26  bulls  were  sold.   In  1922,  a  much  larger 
and  better  equipped  Train  was  put  on;  58  stops  were  made,  62  bulls  sold,  and  the 
train  was  visited  by  15.. 700  persons   A  complete  train  was  operated  in  1924  over 
the  Canadian  National  lines  and  stopped  at  Melville,  Canora.  Yorkton,  Humboldt, 
Prince  Albert.  Melfort .  and  many  other  points.   The  train  carried  dairy  cattle, 
poultry,  market  steers,  hogs,  an  exhibit  car,  two  cars  equipped  with  motion  pic- 

ures,  including  a  better-bull  film,  besides  four  cars  of  purebred  bulls  for 
sale,  which  had  all  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  vaccinated  for  blackleg  and 
septicemia,  and  double  dipped  as  a  preventive  against  mange.   On  this  tour  70 
stations  were  visited,  74  bulls  and  85  hogs  were  sold,  and  40,366  persons  visited 
the  train.   Scrub  bulls  were  accepted  from  the  farmers  in  part  payment  for  the 
purchase  of  purebred  animals,  or  they  were  allowed  to  purchase  a  purebred  bull 
by  paying  part  cash  and  the  balance  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

LECTURES  FOR  FARMERS.  -  The  agricultural  extension  branch  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  endeavors  to  bring  the  latest  agricultural  informa 
tion  to  all  who  desire  it  but  are  net  able  to  attend  classes  at  the  university. 
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Lecturers  are  provided  at  the  request  of  the  agricultural  societies  and  other 
rural  organizations  which  are  not  charged  for  this  service  but  are  required  to 
provide  the  hall  and  advertise  the  meetings.  The  plan  by  which  the  extension 
branch  furnished  lecturers  until  the  winter  of  1924-25  was  to  send  out  together 
two  experts  -  one,  a  livestock  specialist  and  the  other,  a  field  crops  special- 
ist.  These  two  experts  spent  one  or  two  days  at  a  place,  giving  lectures  each 
afternoon  and  evening.   As  this  plan  had  never  proved  very  satisfactory,  owing 

to  the  general  character  of  the  subjects  covered,  and  the 
Flan  of      fact  that  the  same  persons  were  not  able  to  attend  both 
furnishing      afternoon  and  evening  meetings,  a  new  plan  was  adopted  in 
lectures      the  season  of  1924-25.  By  this  plan  each  society  was  of- 
fered two  lectures  on  definite  subjects,  to  be  given  at 
different  times  during  the  winter,  either  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  as  seemed 
more  convenient.   The  audiences  were  much  smaller  under  this  new  plan,  but  those 
who  attended  got  more  satisfaction.   During  1924-25,  lectures  were  given  on  farm 
poultry,  the  farm  garden,  the  control  of  weeds,  farm  dairying,  beekeeping,  gen- 
eral agriculture,  and  veterinary  science.  A  total  of  128  lectures  was  given 
with  an  attendance  of  6,756. 

Besides  these  lectures,  special  lectures,  accompained  by  demonstra- 
tions, were  given  on  the  bacon-hog  industry.  These  were  conducted  by  the  Domin- 
ion livestock  branch  in  cooperation  with  the  extension 
Special  bacon     branch  of  the  provincial  department  and  were  given  at  points 
lectures      where  the  farmers  were  especially  interested  in  hog  raising. 
Each  lecturer  was  provided  with  a  select  bacon  hog  arid  two 
cured  sides,  one  from  a  select  and  the  other  fron  a  thick  smooth  hog,  and  in  each 
district  where  the  lectures  were  held,  four  or  five  farmers  were  each  asked  to 
bring  in  a  hog  as  near  the  weight  of  the  select  bacon  hog  as  possible.  These  and 
the  select  hog  were  all  kept  together  in  a  yard  and  a  demnstration  and  discussion 
on  market  types  and  grading  were  conducted.  Everyone  of  the  517  farmers  who  at- 
tended the  11  special  lectures  were  actually  engaged  in  hog  raising  and  were  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  subject  of  market  type  hogs  and  the  proper  and  most  economi- 
cal method  of  raising  select  hogs. 

RADIO  LECTURES.  -  An  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1923 
by  the  agricultural  extension  branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  timely  agricultural  types  by  radio.  A  list  of 
these  lectures,  which  were  given  by  members  of  the  college  of  agriculture  staff, 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  agricultural  societies,  requesting  them  to  arrange  to  re- 
ceive the  lectures  and  to  provide  for  their  publicity,  if  possible,  through  the 
local  newspapers.   Some  of  the  titles  of  the  lecture  were:  Preparing  Poultry  for 
Market,  Seasonable  Reminders  for  Horticulturists,  The  Brood  Sow  -  Her  Care  and 
Selection,  The  Importance  of  Winter  Dairying  in  Saskatchewan,  Growing  Grain  in 
Rows  a  Success,  Winter  Care  of  Poultry,  A  Report  of  the  Internatioanl  Livestock 
Show,  A  Message  to  Saskatchewan  Women,  Playing  Safe  with  the  Feed  Problems,  Spring 
Care  of  Farm  Machinery,  Preparing  for  the  Spring  Litter,  Reprcducing  the  Poultry 
Flock,  The  Home  Garden,  and  Opportunities  for  the  Farm  Boy. 

Alberta 


HOME-ECONOMICS  COURSES.  -  Home-economics  work  is  conducted  through  the 
women's  home-bureau  service  of  the  department  of  agriculture. In  1924,  short  courses 


took  the  place  of  single  demonstration-lectures  to  a  great  extent.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  short  courses  were  held,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.   These  were  given  at  the  request  of  women's  institutes, 

-en's  institute  girls'  clubs,  united  farm  women's  associations,  and  community 
clubs.   The  lecturers  are  provided  by  the  department  of  agriculture  which  pays 
their  traveling  and  living  expenses,  while  the  organizations  requesting  their 
services  provide  the  place  of  meeting  and  some  of  the  equipment.   In  1924, 
these  courses  includesd  S  food  and  cookery  courses;  7  household  administration 
courses  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  housekeeping,  household  accounts, 

:<se   furnishing  and  decoration,  kitchen  arrangement,   labor-saving  devices  and 
sanitation;  42  sewing  courses;  74  millinery  courses;  30  basketry  courses;  and 
5  health  courses.   The  sewing  and  millinery  courses  lasted  three  and  five  days. 
The  latter  were  especially  popular,  and  a  great  many  women  who  had  been  unaccustom- 
ed to  do  so,  began  to  make  their  own  hats.   The  total  attendance  at  the  short 
courses  in  1924  was  11,790.   Besides  the  short  courses,  30  single  demonstra- 
tions-lectures were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  945  and  nine  other  lectures 
with  an  attendance  of  467. 

New  Brunswick 


WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  SHORT  COURSE  FOR  LEADERS.  -  The  first  annual 
■•••omen's  institute  short  course  for  leaders  in  New  Brunswick  was  held  February 
5  to  24,  1924.  at  th'  agricultural  school,  experimental  station,  Fredericton. 
The  object  of  the  course  was  to  trai:  women  to  become  leaders  in  their  commu- 
nities and  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
course.   A  program  of  the  course  was  sent  to  each  of  the  branch  institutes 
with  the  request  that  the  expenses  of  a  representative  be  paid  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  training.  Although  a  number  of  the  institutes  responded  and 
sent  representatives,  some  outsiders  attended  the  course.  The  course  was  at- 
tended by  32  women,  22  of  whom,  the  maximum  number  that  could  be  accommodated, 
lived  at  the  dormitory.   Instruction  was  given  each  day  in  cooking,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  and  household  arts.   For  two  weeks  lectures  on  nursing  were  given 
daily  by  a  public  health  nurse  furnished  by  the  department  of  health.   Members 
of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  agriculture  gave  lectures  on  dairying,  bee- 
keeping, and  poultry  raising  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  course. 

The  large  number  of  women  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  second 
annual  course  for  leaders  held  February  4  to  March  4,  1925,  is  a  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  new  venture. 


England  and  Wales 


HOME-ECONOMICS  I  (JCTION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE.  - 

The  county  education  committee  of  the  county  council  provides  teachers  for 

classes  in  home  economics  in  the  rural  districts,  whereas 
General      the  local  committee,  composed  principally  of  women  in 
regulations     the  case  of  instruction  in  domestic  subjects,  is  expected 
to  provide  the  room  or  rooms  for  the  lectures,  arrange 
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for  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning,  and  defray  all  necessary  incidental  ex-eq 
penses  connected  with  the  work.   Fees  charged' the  pupils  usually  cover  these 
expenses,  but  if  a  sufficient  amount  is  not  provided  the  county  committee 
makes  an  allowance  for  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning  upon  the  presentation 
of  vouchers.   The  county  committee  pays  the  teacher's  railway  fare  and  the 
local  committee  must  arrange  for  her  transportation  to  and  from  the  station, 
if  possible.  However,  if  the  local  committee  has  not  sufficient  funds  for 
conveying  the  teacher  to  and  from  the  station,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  one 
shilling  per  mile  may  be  made  by  the  county  committee  toward  this  expense. 
Where  necessary  , the  teacher  makes  her  own  arrangements  in  regard  to  lodging. 
The  county  committee  furnishes  the  local  committee  with  printed  circulars  for 
advertising  the  classes. 

The  home-economics  instruction  includes  lessons  in  cookery,  cut- 
ting out  and  making  dresses,  laundry  work,  and  boot  repairing. 

The  cookery  course  consists  of  one  2-hour  lesson  each  week  for  a 
period  of  10  successive  weeks.  The  class  is  limited  to  12  working  pupils, 

but  accommodations  are  provided  for  spectators  who  are 
Cookery  course    charged  a  small  fee.   The  regular  pupils  pay  from  1  to 

2  shillings  6  pence  each  for  the  course,  and  this  money 
together  with  that  from  the  sale  of  dishes  is  used  to  meet  local  expenses. 
When  the  local  committee  is  unable  to  do  so  , the  county  committee  provides  a 
stove  for  the  use  of  the  class,  upon  the  condition  that  the  former  is  respon- 
sible for  its  return  in  good  condition. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cookery  course,  the  dressmaking  course  cov- 
ers a  period  of  10  weeks,  with  one  weekly  lesson,  and  is  limited  to  12  pupils. 
In  addition  to  a  room  with  heat  and  light,  the  local  committee  is  required  to 

furnish  a  blackboard  and  suitable  work  tables  about  2 
Dressmaking     feet  6  inches  wide  with  smooth  tops.  The  fees  which  must 
course       not  exceed  2  shillings  6  pence  for  each  pupil  are  used  in 

discharging  the  local  expenses.  The  pupils  are  taught  to 
draft  and  cut  out  a  bodice  from  any  given  measurements  and  to  make  paper  patterns 
for  skirts.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  make  a  complete  dress  for  herself.  The 
materials  for  sewing  are  furnished  either  by  the  pupils  or  the  local  committee, 
according  to  the  arrangements  made. 

The  laundry  course  covers  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  cookery 
and  dressmaking  courses.  The  class  is  limited  to  12  working  pupils,  but  spec- 
tators may  be  admitteed.   Besides  the  usual  provisions  for  the  room,  with  heat 
and  light,  the  local  committee  makes  arrangements  for  utensils  and  materials 

needed  by  the  pupils  in  their  work.   If  necessary,  the 
Laundry  course    county  committee  loans  the  utensils  and  a  small  stove, 

upon  the  condition  that  they  are  returned  by  the  local 
committee  in  good  condition.   The  fee  of  2  shillings  6  pence  charged  each  pupil 
is  generally  sufficient  to  cover  all  local  expenses.   The  instructions  given  in 
the  laundry  course  includes  washing  in  England  and  other  countries;  ironing 
linen  and  embroideries;  washing  and  mounting  laces  of  all  colors;  washing  silks; 
ironing  all  kinds  of  table  linen;  starching,  ironing,  glossing  and  curling  cuffs 
and  collars;  washing  very  fine  articles;  washing  leathers;  and  washing  colored 
embroideries.   Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  demonstrations,  and  the  pupils 


are  required  to  do  what  has  been  demonstrated.  An  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  pupils  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Demonstrations  and  classes  in  boot  repairing  are  given 
Classes  in      down  upon  application  to  the  county  committee  . 
boot  repairing 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE.  -  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
-istry  of  agriculture,  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  were  tried  out 

for  the  first  time  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  winter 
Object       of  1925.   The  object  of  these  courses,  which  were  arrang- 
ed by  the  agricultural  education  authorities,  was  to  reach 
young  men  and  women  engaged  in  farming,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  were  un- 
able tc  attend  farm  institutes  or  other  organized  class  instruction,  and  to 
arouse  their  interest  in  learning  the  fundamental  principles  of  farm  practice. 
The  classes,  which  were  comparatively  small,  were  organized  by  the  agricultural 
organizer  and  conducted  either  by  him  or  by  a  member  of  his  staff  under  his 
supervision. 

The  correspondence  courses  were  conducted  in  five  counties  - 
Derby,  Lindsey,  East  Suffolk,  East  Sussex,  and  Anglesey.   In  every  county  but 

one  the  books  used  in  the  classes  were  lent  to  the  stu- 
Method  of     dents.  The  courses  began  in  January  and  lasted  10  or 
conducting     12  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  longer.  Every  week  or 

every  two  weeks  questions  were  mailed  to  the  members  of 
the  classes,  and  when  the  corrected  answers  were  returned  to  them,  a  mcdel  set 
of  answers  and  notes  were  enclosed  to  help  them  in  preparing  the  next  lesson. 
The  pupils  were,  as  a  rule  from  17  to  19  years  of  age,  and  had  been  working  on 
the  farm  since  leaving  the  elementary  school.   The  instruction  was  free,  except 
in  the  case  of  one  class  where  1  pound  was  charged  each  pupil  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  13  shillings  and  4  pence  would  be  returned  to  those  who  finished  the 
course.   In  preparing  the  courses  the  organizers  were  guided  by  local  condi- 
tions and  endeavored  to  ask  questions  that  would  permit  the  pupils  to  use  their 
practical  experience  in  answering  them. 

The  organizers  in  the  counties  where  the  correspondence  courses 
were  held  all  agree  that  the  experiment  was  successful.   On  the  whole,  those 
taking  the  course  showed  much  appreciation  at  having  such  an  opportunity  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  farming.   The  pupils  were  regular  in  answering  the 
questions  and  in  most  cases  finished  the  course. 

In  Derby,  where  the  course  consisted  of  12  lessons  in  plant  hy- 

Number  completing  giene,  animal  husbandry,  and  veterinary  science,  eight 

courses       students  were  enrolled,  most  of  whom  kept  on  until  the 

in  the  various    eighth  lesson  when  the  pressure  of  farm  work  prevented 

counties       further  study. 

In  Lindsey,  12  students  cut  of  14  who  began  the  course,  completed 
the  work. 

In  E  st  Sussex,  20  students  were  enrolled,  but  owing  to  an  out- 
break of  foot-anc5  -mouth  disease,  only  16  completed  the  course  which  lasted 
11  weeks.  The  feeding  of  dairy  cows  and  clean  milk  production  were  the  sub- 
jects studied. 

In  Anglesey,  11  pupils  were  enrolled  early  in  January,  and  sever, 
began  answering  the  questions.  Owing  to  pressure  of  farm  work,  only  three  of 
these  finished  the  course  which  lasted  until  the  middle  of  April. 
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In  East  Suffolk,  where  the  course  lasted  from  January  to  May, 
eight  of  the  11  pupils  who  were  enrolled  completed  the  course. 

The  education  authorities  who  conducted  correspondence  classes 
during  the  winter  of  1925  stated  that  they  intended  to  hold  them  again  in 
1926,  and  that  a  new  feature  would  be  added  in  the  form  of  advanced  classes 
for  the  pupils  of  the  winter  before.  They  also  stated  that  in  their  opinion 
the  period  from  October  to  March  would  be  a  more  suitable  time  for  holding 
the  courses  than  from  January  to  June. 

YOUNG  FARMERS'  CLUBS.  -  In  April,  1926,  young  farmers'  clubs 
which  have  been  organized  in  20  counties  numbered  45  with  a  membership  of 
1,312,  and  plans  were  in  progress  to  start  new  clubs  in  124  centers.  The 
clubs  deal  with  the  following  lines:  Beef  and  dairy  calves,  pigs,  poultry, 
bees,  rabbits,  field  crops,  artificial  manures,  horticulture,  intensive  mar- 
ket gardening,  simple  cost  accounting,  public  speaking  and  debating.  East 
Sussex  County  publishes  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Poultry  Club  Journal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  370  members  of  that  county.   An  international  dairy  cow  judg- 
ing contest  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on  July  14,  1926,  between  boys'  and 
girls'  calf-teams  of  America  and  England  at  the  Sussex  County  show  at  East- 
bourne. 

Mexico 


FRONTIER  TEACHERS.  -  For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  Bureau 
of  Indigenous  Culture  in  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  carrying  out 
an  extensive  scheme  of  instructing  the  rural  people  in  the  remote  and  isolat- 
ed portions  of  the  republic.   A  special  force  of  rural  teachers  who  are  known 
as  "  "missionaries"  is  sent  out  to  do  the  pioneer  work  in  bringing  together 
and  instructing  these  people  who  are  Indians.   In  spite  of  the  names  by  which 
the  teachers  are  called,  their  work  is  by  no  means  religious  in  character. 
The  period  of  instruction  is  between  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  harvesting  and 

the  teachers  who  come  in  close  contact  with  the  people, 
"Missionaries"    hold  classes  for  both  grown  people  and  children. 

The  first  year  they  teach  the  use  of  farm  implememts, 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  land, sowing  and  harvesting,  as  well  as  reading, 

writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  second  year  instruction 
Subjects      is  given  in  storing,  packing,  and  shipping  products; 
taught       combating  pests,  plagues,  diseases;  the  use  of  fertili- 
zers; and  in  some  localities,  in  beekeeping,  animal  hus- 
bandry, poultry  raising,  and  the  like.   Instruction  is  given  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  purchasing,  agricultural,  and  marketing  cooperative  associations.   The 
women  are  taught  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  scant  resources  to  beautify 
their  homes  and  are  given  lessons  in  the  care  of  babies,  hygiene,  and  the  like. 
The  missionaries  also  encourage  social  unity  and  teach  the  people  modern  customs 
and  methods. 

In  beginning  work  in  a  section  the  teacher  endeavors  to  find  a 


few  persons  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  and  holds  a 
Organizing      class  in  some  clearing  or  in  a  dirt-floo  ed,  ixhuatl- 
a  class       thatched  "jacal"  or  hut.   In  some  localities,  however, 

the  natives  have  shown  a  good  deal  of  enthusiam  and  have 
offered  tc  provide  centers  for  holding  classes  and  even  to  pay  the  teachers 
sent  by  the  government. 

After  the  natives  have  become  interested  in  the  instruction 
Community       given  them,  steps  are  taken  to  build  a  Casa  del  Pueblo, 
centers        or  people's  house  in  some  accessible  place.   In  1925, 
there  were  400  of  these  community  centers  in  Mexico. 
The  teachers  often  undergo  great  hardships  in  conducting  their 
work  with  the  natives  in  these  remote  districts.   They  are  often  obliged  to 
zravel  on  horseback  for  a  week  leaving  the  railroad  station  in  order  to  reach 
their  destination  and  sometimes  have  to  face  dangers  from  pumas  and  wolves,  as 
well  as  danger  of  assassination.   They  often  have  to  sleep  on  the  ground  and 
are  obliged  to  live  on  the  course  fare  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  missionaries  have  done  the  poineer  work,  specialists 
follow  them  -  chemists  who  teach  them  how  to  improve  the  soil;  art  directors 

who  show  them  how  to  improve  the  pottery  and  serape 
Specialists      designs;  and  textile  experts  who  instruct  them  in  im- 
proving the  weave  of  cloths  and  blankets. 
The  Bureau  of  Indigenous  Culture  employed  720  frontier  teachers 
during  1925,  120  of  whom  were  missionary  teachers  and  600  special  rural 
teachers. 

Peru 


PROPAGANDA  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  F0MENT0 .  -  After  the  conquest 
of  Peru  by  the  Spanish  in  the  sixteenth  century^  agriculture  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  rural  people  resceived  practically 
History       no  attention,  as  the  new  rulers  were  engrossed  in 
developing  the  mining  resourses  of  the  country. 
As  a  rule,  the  farming  lands  which  had  been  highly  developed  by  the  In- 
cas  became  greatly  neglected,  and  cultivation  of  the  soli  fell  into  such 
disrepute  that  it  was  considered  an  occupation  for  only  those  who  were 
unfit  for  any  other  work.   This  state  of  things  continued  until  after  Peru 
had  become  a  republic,,  a  period  of  almost  300  years.  At  the  first  con- 
gress of  the  republic,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  plan  was  drawn 
up  for  the  organization  of  agricultural  education,  but  though  repeated 
efforts  were  made  for  its  execution  from  1830  to  1900,  owing  to  changes  in 
government,  war  with  Chile,  lack  of  funds,  and  other  reasons,  the  proposed 
plans  was  not  carried  out  until  1901  when  a  decree  was  issued  providing  for 
the  founding  of  a  national  school  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  science, 
at  Lima.   This  school  has  the  following  departments: 

The  Superior  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  Grange  School. 

The  Central  Experimental  and  Consultation  Station, 
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Sections  of     composed  of  the  sections  of  general  agriculture, 
National  School   viticulture  and  enology,  applied  botany  ar.d  vege- 
of  .        table  physiology,  arboriculture,  sylviculture,  Zoo- 
Agriculture     techny,  rural  engineering,  agricultural  microbiolo- 
gy, serum  and  vaccines. 
Advisory  service  and  instruction  through  lectures  from  part  of 
the  work  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture,  in  ac- 
Extension  work    cordance  with  the  decree  of  May,  1907,  which  in  sub- 
by  the       stance  is  as  follows: 
School  of  Agri-    As  the  experts  employed  by  the  government  for  giving 
culture       instruction  in  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  and 
"Veterinary  Science  and  for  directing  the  special  sta- 
tions in  the  various  zones  of  the  republic  are  well  fitted  to 
hold  public  lectures,  they  as  well  as  all  the  specialists  em- 
ployed by  the  Ministry  of  Femento  will  be  charged  with  such 
work  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  mcdern  methods  in  stock- 
raising  as  well  as  introducing  improvements  in  the  system  of 
crop  growing  in  use  in  the  republic". 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  in  agriculture  awakened  by  the  work 
of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  ar.d  Animal 

Husbandry  was  organized  in  the  Ministry  of  Femento. 
Bureau  of  agricul-  Experts  with  the  title  of  "comisionado  agronomics" 
ture  and  agronomic  (agroncmic  agent)  are  employed  by  the  bureau  for  fur- 
agents       thering  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  republic. 

Each  one  is  assigned  a  certain  district,  in  which  he 
resides,  and  where  he  is  required  to  spend  his  entire  time  in  conducting  ex- 
periments, distributing  seeds  and  plants  to  the  farmers,  compiling  statistics, 
combating  plant  diseases,  and  in  every  way  encouraging  interest  in  agricul- 
ture.  The  task  of  these  officials  has  so  far  been  difficult,  as  the  rural 
people,  most  of  whom  are  Indians,  are,  as  a  rule,  more  interested  in  mining 
than  in  farming,  and  when  farming  is  carried  on,  are  very  much  averse  to  giv- 
ing up  their  old  practices.   The  small  number  of  these  agents  and  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  their  appointments  have  also  interfered  v/ith  obtaining  de- 
sired results. 

The  government  of  Peru  has  begun  to  take  more  definite  measures 
than  in  the  past  to  combat  the  ignorance  of  the  rural 
Recent  measures    people,  train  them  to  engage  in  remerative  work  intelli- 
of  the       gently,-  and  make  them  more  efficient  contributors  to  the 
government     prosperity  of  the  country.   The  administrative  budget  of 
primary  instruction  now  carries  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  and  itinerant  sohcols,  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  schools 
are  to  be  operated  are  outlined  in  Supreme  Resolution  No.  1474,  dated  July  11, 
1925,  as  follows: 

The  object  of  the  rural  and  itinerant  schols  is  to  provide  rural 
children  of  both  sexes  with  first  grade  indstruction,  which  is  obligatory,  as 

veil  as  with  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  agri- 
Object  of       culture,  stock-raising,  and  industries  peculiar  to  the 
the  schools      various  districts  of  the  republic.   The  instruction  will 
be  both  theoretical  and  practical  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years. 


The  school  year  in  the  rural  schools  on  the  coast  will  begin 
in  May  and  close  in  December.,  and  in  those  in  the  sierra  ar.d  mountains, 

it  will  open  on  March  15,  in  each  case  lasting  10 
Rural  schools     months.   The  staff  of  a  rural  school  will  cnsist 

of  a  director,  preferably  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school,  several  assistants,  the  number  determined  by  the  school  population, 
and  a  practical  instructor  (overseer  or  workshop  instructor).   The  directors 

of  the  rural  schools  will  have  two  months'  vacation, 
Itinerant  work    during  which  time  they  will  be  expected  to  organize 
by  the       day  ar.d  night  schools  for  adults;  give  lectures;  ar.d 
directors      make  use  of  every  means  for  combating  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  of  their  respective  districts.   The 
government  will  determine  the  places  where  the  rural  schools  are  to  be  es- 
tablished.  One  at  least  will  be  placed  on  the  coast  and  one  in  the  moun- 
tains, besides  as  many  as  possible  in  the  sierra  -  the  latter  to  serve  as 
a  base  for  experimentation. 

The  itinerant  schools  will  have  a  director  and  a  practical 
teacher  and  will  last  for  10  months  of  the  year.   Each  school  will  be 

the  center  of  four  towns  or  villages,  and  the  teachers 
Itinerant       will  spend  the  same  length  of  time  in  each  place, 
schools       going  from  one  town  or  village  to  another  until  the 

first  grade  or  primary  instruction  is  funished.   In  the 
itinerant  as  well  as  in  the  rural  schools  three  hours  a  day  will  be  devoted 
to  theoretical  and  three  hours  to  practical  work.   Two  itinerant  schools  will 
be  established  in  the  department  of  Loreto,  besides  one  at  least  on  the 
coast  and  another  in  the  sierra. 


United   States   of   Columbia 


ITINERANT  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE.  -  On  On  June  15,  1925,  a  very 
important  step  in  favor  of  agriculture  was  taken  by  the  govenor  of  the 

department  of  Tolima  by  the  issuance  of  a  decree 
Decree       providing  for  the  creation  and  operation  of  an 
itinerant  school  in  which  practical  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  growing  and  cultivation  of  the  coffee  tree,  the 
processes  employed  in  preparing  the  coffee  bean  for  market,  such  as 
fermentation  and  drying,  diseases  of  the  coffee  tree,  and  methods  of 
combating  them. 

The  decree  provides  that  the  school  should  have  10  pupils, 
one  from  each  of  the  towns  of  Ibague,  Libano,  Chaparral,  Icononzo,  Melgar, 

Cunday,  Mi raf lores,  Ortega,  Fresna,  and  Venadillo,  sit- 
Organization     uated  in  the  coffee-grGwing  section  of  the  department 
of       •   of  Tolima.   The  board  of  local  inspection  of  each  of 
school       these  towns  is  directed  to  call  together  all  needy 

young  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  who  have  com- 
pleted the  six  years  of  primary  school,  and  have  received  certificates  of 
good  health  and  good  moral  and  social  conduct,  in  order  to  select  those  whom 
they  consider  eligible  for  admission  to  the  itinerant  school.  The  treasury 
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department  grants  8  pesos  (about  $3.28  )a  nraonth  to  each  young  man  thus 
selected  for  his  personal  expenses  while  attending  the  school.   The 
school  period  is  10  months,  which  is  considered  sufficient  time  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  established.   Lodging,  food, 
and  the  means  of  transportation  from  one  plantation  to  another  which  receive 
f      the  services  of  the  school  are  generally  provided  by  the  proprietors,  but 

where  this  is  not  so  these  expenses  are  charged  to  the  department  of  Tolima. 
Each  town  council  furnishes  the  pupils  selected  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  his  studies  and  arranges  to  have  the  heavy  equipment 
moved  when  the  school  is  moved  to  points  more  than  5  kilometers  from  the 
town. 

The  duties  of  the  pupils  as  outlined  in  the  decree  are: 

(1)  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be  ready  to  begin 

the  day's  labors  which  are  divided  as  follows:  Practi- 
cal classes  on  the  coffee  plantation  for  four  hours 
in  the  morning  ;  four  hours  in  the  afternoon  devoted 
to  studies  on  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  tree, 
Duties  of      machinery  used  for  this  purpose,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  pupils      two  hours  in  the  evening,  attendance  at  lectures 
given  by  the  director  of  the  school. 

(2)  To  keep  notes  of  all  information  received  on  the 

various  subjects  discussed. 

(3)  To  follow  implicitly  all  directions  given  by  the  direc- 

tor of  the  school. 

(4)  To  take  care  of  all  equipment  and  implements,  and  to 

pay  for  anything  lost  or  destroyed  through  carelessness. 
Pupils  are  expressly  forbidden: 

(1)  To  smoke,  eat,  or  carry  on  conversation  during  working 

hours  which  does  not  relate  to  their  studies. 
(2).  To  leave  their  compainions  in  journeys  from  one  place 
Rules         to  another. 

of       (3)  To  discuss  political  or  religious  subjects, 
conduct    (4)  To  makee  purchases  or  exchanges  without  express  per- 
mission from  the  director. 

(5)  To  read  books  or  periodicals  except  those  relating  to 

their  studies. 

(6)  To  leave  the  estates  or  places  where  they  are  receiv- 

ing instruction  without  submitting  a  request  to  the 
director  of  the  school. 
The  director  of  the  school  is  required: 

(1)  To  direct  the  daily  work  or  the  practical  classes  held 
Duties         on  the  coffee  plantations. 

of  the     (2)  To  hold  lectures  for  the  farmers  in  the  towns  near  which 
director         the  plantations  are  located. 

(3)  To  serve  the  farmers  as  a  government  advisor  and  expert 

in  coffee  growing. 

(4)  To  be  always  at  the  service  of  the  pupils,  only  leav- 

ing the  work  in  case  of  necessity,  after  previously 
notifying  the  governor. 


(5)  To  notify  the  governor  eight  days  before  moving  from 

one  town  to  another. 

(6)  To  submit  a  plan  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the 

school  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction  for  approval. 

(7)  To  remain  on  the  estates  indicated  by  the  government 

as  long  as  considered  necessary  for  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  and  farmers. 

(8)  To  remove  from  the  school  any  pupil  who  does  not  deport 

himself  properly,  or  does  not  prove  fitted  for  the  work, 
after  consulting  the  governor. 

(9)  To  submit  a  monthly  report  on  the  organization  and  work 

of  the  school  to  the  director  of  public  instruction, 
also  a  detailed  report  at  the  close  of  the  school  on 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  year,  changes  recomend- 
ed,  and  the  like. 

Every  two  months  competitions  are  held  to  determine  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupils.  The  competitions  last  four  days  and  reports  of  their  re- 
sults are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
Competitions     the  second  half  of  October  the  pupils  of  the  itinerant 

and       school  undergo  an  examination  consisting  of  oral  and 
examinations     written  tests.   This  examination  lasts  an  hour  and  is 

held  in  the  presence  of  a  board  composed  of  the  director 
of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  society  of  agriculturists  of  the 
capital  of  Tolima,  and  two  competent  farmers.  A  practical  demonstration  is 
also  held  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  governor,  and  each  pupil  is  required 
to  demonstrate  the  methods  of  pruning,  fermentation,  and  in  fact,  every  process 
connected  with  the  growing  and  curing  of  coffee,  as  well  as  methods  of  combat- 
ing diseases  of  the  coffee  trees.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  have 
attended  the  school  the  whole  period,  have  taken  the  entire  program  of  studies, 

made  the  required  grade  in  the  oral  and  written  examina- 
Diplomas      tions  and  the  practical  demonstration,  whose  deportment 
has  been  satisfactory  throughout  the  school  period,  and 
who  have  submitted  to  the  governor  a  thesis  giving  a  detailed  report  of  their 
work.  Pupils  who  have  completed  their  studies  and  received  this  diploma  are 
required  to  give  their  services  to  the  government  the  following  year  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  a  year,  in  return  for  the  remuneration  which  they  are 
allowed. 


Sweden 


EXTENSION  AGENTS.  -  A  large  part  of  the  advisory  and  instruction 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Sweden  is  carried  on  by  the  agricultural 
societies,  of  which  there  are  26,  one  for  each  lans  (county  or  district)  through 
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advisers  or  specialists  (consulenter) ,  itinerant  stewards,  experts,  and  instruc- 
tors.  In  1924,  the  26  societies  had  663  sections  with  a  membership  of  102,847 

and  employed  56  farm  advisers,  70  itinerant  stewards,  3 
Agents  employed   livestock  advisers,  9  dairy  advisers,  1  bee  adviser,  41 
by  the       orchard  advisers  and  instructors,  5  building  advisers, 
societies      45  experts,  supervisors  and  instructors  in  fishery,  and 
2  veterinarians.  The  government  makes  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  conducted  by  the  societies  for  the  agricultural  education  of 
the  farmers  and  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
The  work  of  the  Malmuhus  County  Society,  which  in  1924  had  a  membership  of 
10,536,  the  largest  cf  the  25  societies,  affords  a  gocd  example  of  the  extent 
of  the  activities  conducted  by  these  organizations.  The  agents  employed  by 
the  society  in  1924  were: 

A  DAIRY  ADVISER,  who  upon  request  furnished  the  residents  of  the  county 
advice  and  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  dairy  farming  .  For  this 

service  the  adviser  received  13  kr.  (about  $3.50)  a  day 
Agents  employed    was  reimbursed  for  second-class  railway  expense,  and 

by  the       provided  with  a  conveyance.   The  cost  of  inspection  was 
Malmohus  Society   borne  by  the  agricultural  society,  but  the  dairies  were 

required  to  provide  a  conveyance. 

TWO  FARM  ADVISERS.  -  At  the  request  of  the  farmers  of  the  county 
these  advisers  gave  assistance  and  avdice  in  regard  to  draining,  fertilizing, 
and  managing  their  farms,  making  manure  yards,  raising  grain,  forage,  and 
commercial  crops,  and  held  lectures  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture. 
In  addition,  one  adviser  furnished  advice  regarding  the  "egna  hem"  (own 
your  own  home)  loan,  and  the  other  drew  up  drainage  plans  and  furnished 
suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  meadows  and  pastures.  For  these  various 
services,  a  farmer  whose  property  was  appraised  at  more  than  30,000  kr. 
($7,100.00)  was  required  to  pay  the  advisers  13  kr.  (about  $3.50)  a  day,  re- 
imburse them  for  second-class  traveling  expenses,  and  furnish  a  conveyance; 
one  whose  property  was  appraised  at  15,000  to  30,000  kr.  ($4,050.00  to  $7,100.00) 
paid  6.5  kr.  (about  $1.75  a  day),  and  provided  a  conveyance  whereas  the  farmer 
whose  property  was  appraised  at  less  than  15,000  kr.  ($4,050.00)  was  required 
to  pay  3.25  kr.  (about  $0.88)  a  day  and  furnish  a  conveyance. 

A  LIVESTOCK  ADVISER,  who  upon  request  furnished  the  residents  of 
the  county  with  advice  and  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  raising 
of  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  gave  assistance  in  organizing  associa- 
tions and  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  animals.  For  these  services  the  adviser 
received  a  daily  allowance  of  13  kr.  (about  $3.50)  and  reimbursement  for  second- 
class  traveling  expense  and  was  provided  with  a  conveyance. 

A  CONTROL  (COW-TESTING)  ASSOCIATION  ADVISER.  -  This  specialist 
furnished  the  farmers  of  the  district  upon  request  with  advice  and  information 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  activity  of  control  associations  and  feeding  of 
livestock.  For  these  services  he  received  a  daily  allowance  of  13  kr.  (about 
$3.50),  second-class  railway  expense,  and  a  conveyance. 

AN  ORCHARD  EXPERT  who  gave  the  farmers  of  the  district  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  care  of  orchards,  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  sowing  lawns, 
and  suggestions  for  planning  orchards.  When  requested  he  gave  lectures  on 
the  care  cf  orchards  and  assisted,  at  the  expense  of  the  Malmohus  Society, 


in  the  organization  cf  fruit-growers'  associations.   Request  for  assistance 
was  sent  either  to  the  secretary  of  the  Malmohus  Society  or  direct  to  the 
orchard  expert  who  received  13  kr.    (about  $3.50)  from  the  various  persons 
requesting  their  help,  as  a  daily  allowance,  besides  second-class  traveling 
expense  and  a  conveyance. 

A  FISH-BREEDING  EXPERT  who  gave  advice  and  assistance  regarding 
making  fish  ponds  and  the  breeding  of  fish  in  such  ponds.   Those  who  re- 
quested his  services  were  required  to  pay  8  kr.  (about  $2.16)  a  day  to  re- 
imburse him  for  third-class  traveling  expense  and  provide  conveyance. 

A  HOME  ADVISER,  who  gave  advice  and  information  to  the  farm  women 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  home  as  well  as  lines  of  farming 
which  were  generally  managed  by  women.   She  also  conducted  housewives'  courses, 
canning  courses,  and  study  trips  under  the  direction  of  the  Malmohus  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  specialists  of  the  agricultural  societies, 
a  number  of  experts,  who  work  independently,  are  employed  by  the  State. 

Among  them  are  an  adviser  in  seed  production,  an  advis- 
State        er  in  cattle  breeding,  a  dairy  farming  adviser,  an  ad- 
specialists      viser  in  swine  breeding,  an  adviser  for  combating  tubercu- 
losis in  livestock,  a  sheep  and  goat  breeding  adviser, 
and  a  number  of  agricultural  engineers. 

YOUNG  FARMERS'  LEAGUE.  -  In  1918,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  the  young  people  of  the  rural  communities  of  Sweden  into  groups  or 
clubs,  which  have  been  federated  into  the  Jordbrukarungdomens  Forbund,  or 
young  farmers'  league.   The  methods  of  organizing  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  studied,  and  as  far  as  customs  and  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  groups  of  young  men  and  women  cf  the  rural  districts 
of  Sweden  have  been  organized  along  somewhat  similar  lines.  The  object  of 
this  movement  is  to  arouse  in  the  young  people  a  desire  to  become  fitted 

for  the  vocation  of  farming  and  to  counteract 
Object       "exodus  from  the  land." 

The  means  used  to  attain  this  object  are: 
Study  and  excursions  to  enable  the  young  people  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  native  place. 

Experiments  with  various  crops  which  each  member 
Means  used  to     conducts  independently, 
attain  this     The  introduction  of  wholesale  recreation  into  the 
object       country. 

Encouraging  and  furthering  young  people's  activities 
in  various  ways  and  awakening  a  desire  for  education. 

The  work  with  the  young  people  has  on  the  whole, 
made  satisfactory  progress,  though  the  plans  outlined  at  the  beginning  of 
the  project  have  not  been  carried  out  in  all  respects.   The  leaders  of  the 
movement  with  the  rapid  and  successful  development  of  the  American  clubs  in 
mind,  looked  for  a  similar  development  in  Sweden  in  the  young  farmers'  groups. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  possible,  owing  to  the  numer- 
Difficulties     ous  obstacles  to  be  overcome.   In  the  first  place,  the 
to  be        league  has  developed  into  an  educational  organization  for 
overcome       the  more  grown-up  young  people,  as  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  interest  the  younger  boys  and  girls,  of  the  age  of 
those  who  enter  club  work  in  America, to  take  up  such  work  as  agricultural  ex- 
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periments  and  competitions  in  crop  growing.   In  a  country  like  Sweden,  where  the 
people  are  bound  by  old  ideas,  manners,  and  customs,  the  conservativeness  of  the 
rural  people  and  their  cautiousness  in  trying  new  things  has  been  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  club  work.   In  organizing  a  group  a  certain  opposition  has 
often  to  be  overcome  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  They  regard  the  idea  as  new- 
fangled and  argue  that  as  they  have  never  belonged  to  any  association,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  their  childfen  to  join  one.   Usually,  however,  after  the  parents 
have  been  induced  to  look  into  the  matter,  it  is  not  hard  to  obtain  their  ap- 
proval.  Another  obstacle  that  is  often  encountered,  after  getting  the  parents' 
interest  aroused,  is  to  find  enough  young  people  sufficiently  interested  in  tak- 
ing up  serious  work,  to  warrant  organizing  a  group.   They  are  in  many  cases  ready 
for  amusement,  but  do  not  show  any  interest  in  the  work  connected  with  the  com- 
petitions carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  young  farmers'  league.   Another  ser- 
ious difficulty  in  organizing  rural  young  people  is  lack  of  leadership. 
In  many  cases  young  people  have  been  ready  to  form  groups  but  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  find  suitably  trained  persons  who 
were  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  and  responsibility  that  leader- 
ship requires.   The  matter  of  finding  a  suitable  place  for  holding  meetings  has 
been  another  problem  for  many  of  the  groups  and  has  sometimes  been  responsible 
for  their  success  or  failure.   Study  circles  often  meet  in  private  homes,  and 
study  tours  are,  of  course,  conducted  cut  of  doors,  but  in  many  cases  a  special 
meeting  place  is  necessary.   Some  groups  have  erected  new  buildings,  others  have 
purchased  or  leased  halls,  and  some  have  bought  and  repaired  old  buildings  to  be 
used  as  meeting  places. 

The  first  year,  ISIS,  the  young  farmers'  league  conducted  potato- 
growing  competitions.   These  were  continued  the  next 
Competitions     summer  and  plowing  competitions  were  added.   Later  root- 
crop  and  gardening  competitions  were  conducted,  and 
agricultural  experiments  were  carried  en  by  many  of  the  groups.   In  1925,  the 
young  farmers'  league  had  232  groups  with  10,300  members,  and  200  practical 
competitions  were  arranged  during  the  year  in  the  growing  of  root  crops,  care 
of  kitchen  gardens,  plowing,  milking,  domestic  arts,  and  so  forth,  in  which 
2,120  members  took  part. 

In  the  summer  time  the  grcups  arrange  study  excursions.   On 
these  excursions  trips  are  made  to  some  point  of  interest,  as  old  graveyards, 

ancient  ruins,  and  the  like,  and  some  person  who  is  able 
Study        to  give  an  historical  account  of  the  place  accompanies 
excursions      the  young  people.   On  some  of  these  excursions,  botany, 
geology,  or  agriculture  is  studied,  if  some  one  can  be 
found  to  conduct  the  study.   In  agricultural  study,  a  prominent  farmer  often 
goes  along  to  give  instruction.   These  excursions  are  always  happy  occasions 
for  the  young  people,  even  when  serious  study  is  connected  with  them. 

Within  the  groups,  smaller  grcups  are  organized  into  study  circles, 
athletic  clubs,  and  clubs  for  singing,  folk  dancing,  and 
Groups  organized  amateur  theatricals.   Joint  meetings  are  held  by  these 
for  study  and    smaller  groups,  sometimes  every  fortnight  and  sometimes 
amusement      only  once  every  month.   At  these  meetings  the  program  in- 
cludes lectures,  either  on  agricultural  subjects  or  other 
subjects  of  interest,  recitations  and  discussions,  chorus  singing,  folk  dancing, 
and  amateur  plays.    Occassionally  these  meetings  are  held  in  the  evening  and 


are  then  open  to  the  public. 

Interest  in  study  is  being  aroused  among  many  of  the  groups, 

and  study  circles  are  being  formed.   In  1922,  46  circles 
Study        organized  with  700  to  800  members,  and  346  meetings  were 
circles      held. 

The  young  people  of  the  league  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  athletics.   It  has  been  difficult  to  arouse  much  en- 
Athletic  club     thusiasm  in  this  direction,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 

idea  that  rural  young  people  do  not  need  physical  train- 
as  the  work  on  the  farm  gives  them  enough  physical  labor.   In  1922,  one 
athletic  club  of  20  members  was  organized. 

In  1922,  motion  pictures  were  first  introduced  at  the  young 
people's  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
Motion  pictures    lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  as  well  as  providing 

entertainment  through  amusing  pictures. 
During  1922,  the  first  instruction  course  was  held  for  lead- 
ers of  the  young  farmer's  league.   It  took  place  in 
Leaders'  instruc-   August  and  lasted  for  three  days.   The  real  object  of 
tion  course      the  course  was  through  demonstrations  and  lectures  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  the  leaders  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  league's  activity.   It  also  gave  those  who  attended  an  op- 
portunity to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

Italy 


COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  YOUNG  PEASANTS.  -  The  courses  in 
agriculture  for  young  peasants  from  13  to  17  years  of  age,  sons  of  small 
farmers,  farm  tenants,  and  laborers,  provided  for  in  the  decree  of  April 
5,  1924,  have  met  with  very  favorable  reception  from  the  rural  people  through- 
out Italy.   Some  idea  of  their  popularity  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
while  the  first  year  300  courses  were  held  in  36  provinces  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  1926  courses  were  in  operation  in  each  of  the  120  pro- 
vinces of  Italy.   In  the  province  of  Forli  alone  150  courses  were  held. 
From  information  received  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  the  results  so 
far  obtained  from  the  schools  are  satisfactory  in  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
especially  through  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers  and  insufficient  teach- 
ing equipment.   In  order  to  still  further  extend  the  technical  training  in 
agriculture  for  young  peasants  through  these  courses  the  appropriation  for 
their  establishment  has  recently  been  increased  frcm  2,000,000  liras  to 
3,000,000  liras. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CINEMATOGRAPH.  -  Since  its 
foundation  in  1920,  the  National  Cinematographical  Institute,  "Cerere," 
has  become  a  very  important  agency  fcr  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  modern 
methods  and  practices  in  agriculture  to  the  farming  people  through  its  valu- 
able collection  of  films.   Although  the  small  contribution  of  25,000  to  30,000 
liras,  granted  fcr  three  years  by  the  State  has  been  withdrawn,  owing  to  the 
efforts  and  cooperation  of  various  agencies,  societies,  individuals,  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  the  institute  has  flourished,  and  its  films  are  in  con- 
stant demand  by  the  itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture,  the  middle  agricultural 
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schools,  and  other  educational  institutions,  to  which  they  are  lent  free  of  charge 

The  films  cover  those  subjects  most  needed  in  ordinary  propa- 
Subjects      ganda  and  include  proper  fertilizers,  grain  growing,  raising 
of        of  principal  industrial  plants,  fruit  culture,  viticulture, 
films       forestry,  feeding  livestock,  control  of  the  most  common  dis- 
eases of  plants  and  animals,  horticulture,  raising  the  olive, 
cattle  raising,  and  conservation  of  forage.   A  number  of  copies  is  made  of  each 
film,  so  as  to  supply  the  demand.   Beginning  in  1920  with  160  films  including 
copies,  the  instiiute  had  a  collection  of  2000  in  1924. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  WORKER'S  SPARE  TIME  EMPLOYMENT.  -  In 
recent  years,  especially  since  the  eight-hour  day  went  into  effect  in  Italy, 

the  need  has  arisen  of  providing  various  classes  of 
Character      workers  with  means  for  profitably  employing  their  spare 
of         time.   The  Confederation  of  Fascist  Corporations  was 
scheme       one  of  the  first  organizations  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem  ansd  sent  out  circulars  to  the 
social  clubs  and  similar  associations  recommending  a  scheme  for  providing  for 
the  needs  of  old  and  young  workers  including  farm  laborers.   This  scheme  in- 
cluded games,  sports,  and  educational  programs  as  follows:   Series  of  instruc- 
tive discussions  on  general  or  technical  subjects;  traveling  libraries;  classes 
for  illiterate  persons,  housewives,  and  others;  propaganda  on  agricultural 
subjects;  formation  of  musical  and  dramatic  groups;  motion-picture  exhibitions; 
open-air  games;  sports,  walks,  and  excursions;  development  of  rural  and  domes- 
tic industries;  workmen's  gardens; and  vegetable  gardens;  and  various  forms  of 
social  welfare  work. 

The  various  clubs  to  which  the  circular  was  sent  received  the 
proposition  very  favorably  and  began  to  take  steps  to  provide  means  for  the  em- 
ployment of  workers'  spare  time.   At  first  only  industrial  workers  were  benefit- 
ed by  this  movement,  but  later  its  action  was  extended  to  agricultural  classes. 
In  Novara  alone,  a  strictly  farming  province,  there  were  more  than  100  organiza- 
tions in  1925  for  the  employment  of  workers'  spare  time. 

In  1919,  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  movement,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  central  office  as  a  publicity  center  and  a  center  to 

direct  and  promote  the  activities  of  the  various  organ 
Central  Office    izations.   This  central  office  was  located  at  Rome  and  in 

1923  was  given  the  name  of  Ufficio  Centrale  del  Dopolavoro. 
Central  Office  for  Workers'  Spare  Time  Employment. 

As  the  movement  gained  popularity  and  became  internationally  recogn- 
ized, a  national  organization  was  founded  by  the  decree  of  May  1,  1925,  under 

the  name  of  Opera  Nazionale  del  Dopolavoro,  National  Insti- 
National       tute  of  Workers'  Spare  Time  Employment.   This  organization, 
organization     which  coordinates  the  schemes  initiated  by  the  local  groups 
and  associations,  is  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Aosta  and 
is  under  the  general  control  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy,  by  which  it 
was  endowed  with  a  foundation  capital  of  1,000,000  liras.   Contributions  have 
been  made  by  public  administrative  bcd.es.  and  donations,  bequests,  and  subsi- 
dies by  corporations  and  private  persons.   The  National  Institute  also  receives 
a  yearly  grant  from  the  government. 


The  objects  of  the  national  organization  fur  the  employment  of  work- 
ers' spare  time  are: 

(1)  To  promote  a  healthy  and  profitable  occupation  of  workers' 
spare  time  by  means  of  institutions  providing  for  their  physical. 

Objects     intellectual,  and  moral  development. 

(2)  To  provide  for  the  walfare  of  these  institutions,  giving 
them  the  necessary  support  and  encouraging  their  establishment  as 
corporate  bcdies. 

(3)  To  associate  them  into  consortia  for  the  purchase  of 
material  required  for  their  own  equipment,  for  propaganda,  and 
other  purposes  of  common  interest. 

(4)  Through  publicity  and  other  propaganda  methods  to  make 
known  the  advantages  of  such  institutions  and  the  results  at- 
tained by  their  work  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  working 
classes. 

(5)  To  give  special  certificates  cf  merit  to  members  v,ho  prove 
especially  deserving  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  exerted  them 

selves  to  promote  the  aim  of  the  institute. 

The  most  important  activities  conducted  by  the  National  Institute  are 

(I)  Social  walfare  office  supplying  legal  advice,  information 
Activities   of  an  administratiove  character,  or  undertaking  the  dispatch  uf 

of      business  at  public  offices;  medical  aid. 
National      (2)   Popular  instruction  -  attractive  and  instructive  discus- 
Institute   sions;  libraries  at  fixed  centers  and  traveling  libraries;  in- 
struction in  women's  work  (household  work,  care  of  children, 
and  the  like);  propaganda  for  the  social  and  civic  education  of 
the  masses;  classes  for  adults;  courses  for  illiterates. 

(3)  Hygiene  and  thrift  propaganda. 

(4)  Agricultural  and  forestry  propaganda. 

(5)  Recreations  -  musical  bands,  solo  and  chloral  singing, 
dramatic  clubs,  concerts,  lessons  in  classical  and  modern 
dancing,  social  gatherings  and  games,  competitions,  public 
entertainments,  playgrounds  for  laborers'  children. 

(6)  Motion  pictures  and  broadcasting  radiotelephone. 

(7)  Physical  training  -  open  air  games  and  exercises,  courses 
in  Physical  training. 

(8)  Excursions. 

(9)  Propaganda  for  house  decoration  and  house  furnishing, 
competitions  in  furnishing  workers'  homes  and  hygienic  measures. 

(10)  Instruction  and  practical  work  in  vegetable  growing, 
flower  growing,  and  arboriculture;  beekeeping  and  poultry  raising 
and  the  like;  competitions  and  exhibitions;  experiment  fields. 

(II)  Cheap  restaurants  and  stores. 

(12)   Organization  and  development  of  small  rural  and  domestic 
industries. 
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ITINERANT  RURAL  HOUSEKEEPING  SCHOOLS.  -  Previous  to  the  World  War 
girls  for  the  peasant  classes  who  had  left  school,  including  daughtere  of  owners 
of  small  and  medium-sized  farms  and  small  country  tradesmen,  also  girls  from  the 
working  classes,  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  itinerant  rural  housekeeping 
schools  for  training  in  agricultural  and  housekeeping  branches  .  The  factors  in 
favor  of  these  schools  are  that  little  expense  is  connected  with  their  attendance, 
the  pupils  are  not  obliged  to  give  up  their  work  entirely,  a  very  important  consid- 
eration with  daughters  of  owners  of  small  and  medium-sized  farms,  and  their  estab- 
lishment requires  a  small  outlay  of  money.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  itinerant 
schools  were  discontinued  during  the  war,  and  the  following  figures,  obtained  by 
the  central  agricultural  chamber  in  1922,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  among  the 
various  provincial  chambers,  shows  that  the  number  of  schools  at  that  time  was 
considerably  less  than  before  the  war: 


Itinerant  Schools  before  the  War  and  in  1922 


Province  or 

Number  of  schools 

Average  length 
course 

! 

Courses 

Gov.  Dist. 

Before  the 
war 

In  1922 

in  a  year 

East  Prussia 

13 

24 

17 

2 

25 
19 

5 
35 
15 
11 
54 
11 

2 

• 

5 
9 
8 
1 

22 
4 
3 

28 

7 

Weeks 
8 
8 

8  to  12 
8 

8 
8 

8  to  14 

10  to  12 

8  to  12 

4  to  5 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

3 

1  to  4 

Grenzmark 

Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia 

5 
generally  3 

Saxony 

Sleswick-Holstein.. 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

4 

3  to  5 
3  to  4 
3  to  4 

Wiesbaden ( 

Rhine  Province 

Cassel 
Hohenzollern 

3              6  to  8 
40              6  to  12 
8              8 
1              8 

2  to  3 

3  to  7 
3 

5  to  6 

Total 

233 
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PARALLEL  CLASSES  AND  VACATION  COURSES.  -  Parallel  classes  were 
first  organized  in  Prussia  in  1920  by  the  agricultural  chamber  of  the  govern- 
ment district  of  Wiesbaden.   All  the  itinerant  schools  in  this  district  were 
discontinued  during  the  war  and.  owing  to  the  considerably  greater  expense 
of  operating  such  schools  after  the  war,  had  reopened  in  only  two  sections 
of  the  district  in  1920.   For  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
itinerant  housekeeping  school   s   it  considered  in  all  respects  an  ideal 
place  for  training  farmers'  daughters,  because  such  agricultural  branches 
as  dairy  management,  poultry-raising,  care  of  livestock,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  were  often  not  handled  at  all.  or  given  only  a  secondary 
place  . the  agricultural  chamber  decided  to  give  the  peasant  girls  similar  op- 
portunities for  training  as  were  given  farmers'  sons.   After  due  considera- 
tion it  was  decided  to  conduct  classes  in  the  winter  agricultural  schools 

which  hitherto  had  been  used  exclusively  for  the  in- 
Parallel       struction  of  young  men.   These  courses  were  given  the 
classes       name  of  "parallel  classes"  because  the  object  was  to 
provide  training  for  farmers'  daughters  complementary 
to  that  given  farmers'  sons.   In  1920  three  parallel  classes  were  conducted 
by  way  of  experiment  at  the  schools  in  Limburg,  Nassau,  and  Hochst  during 
four  winter  months.   These  classes  were  attended  by  80  girls,  and  in  1924, 
8  were  in  operation  with  an  attendance  of  201  pupils.   In  Wiesbaden  the  cour- 
ses seem  to  fill  a  long-felt  want,  and  though  a  few  itinerant  schools  are 
still  going  on,  the  number  of  girls  applying  for  admission  to  the  parallel 
classes  has  been  larger  each  year  than  could  be  accommodated.   Effort  is 
being  made  to  organize  parrallel  classes  wherever  there  is  available  room 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  buildings,  especially  in  the  oc- 
cupied territory,  plans  have  been  carried  out  very  slowly.   In  most  of  the 
localities  in  which  parallel  classes  are  conducted,  the  agricultural  chamber 
has  erected  its  own  building,  which  besides  the  necessatry  rooms  for  boys, 
contains  kitchen,  work  halls,  and  instruction  rooms  for  girls.   The  period 
of  instruction  for  the  girls  comes  in  the  slack  months,  at  the  same  time  as 
as  for  the  boys,  from  the  end  of  October  until  the  end  of  March.   The 
classes,  therefore,  last  18  or  19  weeks,  with  49  hours  of  instruction  each 
week,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  course  for  the  girls  to  two 
winter  half  years  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys.   The  minimum  age  of  admission 
is  16  years.   The  larger  number  of  girls  desirable  for  a  class  is  24.   In 
most  cases  in  Wiesbaden  the  pupils  return  each  day  to  their  parents'  homes. 

In  determining  the  program  of  instruction  the  duties  of  the 
future  fare  woman  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  girls  at  school 

and  on  their  parents'  farms  have  been  taken  into  consid- 
Program       eration.   The  program  includes  general,  home  management, 
of  and  agricultural  subjects,   General  subjects  are  German, 

instruction      farm  and  household  accounts,  citizenship,  care  of  health, 
and  care  of  the  sick;  homemanagement  subjects  include  care 
of  the  home,  nutrition,  sewing,  food  preparation,  food  preservation  and  the 
like;  stock-raising,  dairying,  and  gardening  comprise  the  agricultural  subjects. 
The  practical  classes  for  the  girls  are  held  in  the  morning  in  the  kitchen  and 
sewing  hall,  which  are  in  the  basement  and  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
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building,  whereas  the  theoretical  and  general  instruction  is  given  in  the  in- 
struction hall,  which  is  used  for  the  boys  in  the  morning.   A  school  fee  amount- 
ing to  about  40  gold  marks  is  charged  each  pupil.   In  agricultural  subjects, 
assistance  in  the  work  of  instruction  is  given  by  the  winter  school  teachers 
and  other  instructors. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  the  teacher  of  housekeeping 
science  of  the  parallel  classes  is  the  itinerant  lecture  and  advisory  work 

that  she  is  engaged  in  during  the  summer  months.  As 
Itinerant  activ-   the  agricultural  teacher  for  the  boys  is  required  to 
ity  of  the  house-  follow  up  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  by  per- 
keeping  teacher    sonal  visits  in  the  vacation  to  direct  them  how  to  put 

it  into  practice  on  the  farm,  to  hold  lectures,  and  to 
give  assistance  to  their  parents,  so  the  housekeeping  teacher  comes  into 
personal  contact  with  her  pupils  and  the  farm  women  of  her  district  in  the 
summer  months.   She  goes  to  the  kitchen,  the  stable,  and  the  barnyard  and 
gives  the  girls  such  assistance  as  is  needed,  and  also  meets  small  groups  of 
farm  women  who  wish  special  advice  and  instruction  in  regard  to  farm  or  home 
management.   In  addition,  she  is  required  to  conduct  two  to  three-day  cour- 
ses in  vegetable  growing,  canning  of  fruit,  dairying,  and  poultry  breeding 
in  her  district,  and  to  encourage  the  organization  of  women's  agricultural 
socities.   In  appointing  housekeeping  teachers  for  the  parallel  classes,  the 
agricultural  chamber  has  endeavored  to  find  women  qualified  for  both  class 
instruction  in  the  winter  months  and  the  advisory  and  lecture  work  in  the 
summer. 

Parallel  classes  have  been  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  the  Rhine  Province,  Saxony,  and  Silesia. 
In  Saxony,  where  they  have  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  so,  they  are 
called  "daughter  classes."  The  housekeeping  teacher  in  each  case  is  required 
to  hold  vacation  courses  for  farm  women  and  to  act  as  adviser  in  the  summer. 
The  minister  of  agriculture,  domains,  and  forests,  in  his  decree 
of  July  18,  1924  regarding  the  rural  housekeeping  system, 
Decree  of      gave  his  approval  of  the  parallel  classes  in  the  following 
July  18,  1924    statements: 

"The  itinerant  housekeeping  school  alone  can  not  meet 
the  need  of  the  young  women  of  the  country  for  through  house- 
keeping and  agricultural  instruction,  as  it  reaches  only  a  com- 
paratively, small  part  of  those  who  need  this  instruction.  There- 
fore, additional  training  places  must  be  created.   An  effort 
will  be  made  in  future  to  provide  technical  training  for  the 
daughters  of  owners  of  small  and  midium-sized  farms  as  well 
as  for  those  of  rural  industrial  workers  of  a  more  extensive 
character  than  that  imparted  by  the  itinerant  housekeeping 
schools  -  similar  in  fact,  to  the  training  given  farmers'  sons 
in  the  winter  schools.   For  the  rural  young  women  working  at 
trades  who  do  not  need  extensive  technical  training,  a  system 
of  instruction  must  be  provided  by  which  they  may  obtain  the 
necessary  housekeeping  and  agricultural  knowledge  without  giving 
up  their  work.   To  develope  this  educational  system,  a  sufficient 
number  of  technical  housekeeping  and  agricultural  courses  must  be 


created  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  as  many  girls'  voca- 
tional schools  as  possible  must  be  established.  Technical  courses 
may  be  advantageously  and  easily  established  in  winter  agricul- 
tural schools,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  successful  operation  of 
courses  of  this  kind  in  Wiesbaden  and  Brandenburg  under  the  name 
of  parallel  classes.  .  - 

"As  stated  in  the  decree  parallel  classes  are  not  intended  to 
supplant  the  itinerant  schools  but  are  to  be  created  as  additional  training 

places  for  daughters  of  owners  of  small  and  medium-sized 
Parallel  classes   farms  as  well  as  for  those  of  industrial  rural  workers, 
and         The  fact  that  the  State  is  now  making  a  contribution  for 
itinerant  schools   their  maintenance,  while  that  appropriated  for  itinerant 

schools  has  been  withdrawn,  is  a  signal  mark  of  approval 
of  these  classes  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture.   That  the  regular 
State  contribution  has  been  taken  away  from  the  itinerant  housekeeping  schools 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  housewives'  organizations  and  individual  interested 
in  their  development,  according  to  an  itinerant  teacher  in  the  province  of 
Hanover  where  these  schools  have  always  been  popular.   Although  approving  of- 
measures  taken  to  give  rural-  girls  -greater  -opportunities  ■  foi^dt-raining^tftan 
-  -have  -been  afforded  by -the  itinerant  schools,  she -fee Is : it  vvculd  be  very  unwise 
to  check  their  development.  Advantages  of  the  itinerant  schools  over  parallel 
classes  are  enumerated  by  her  as  follows: 

Though  it  is  stated  in  the  decree  that  only  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  rural  girls  is  reached  by  itinerant  schools,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  each  itinerant  school  holds  three  or  four 
Advantages  of     courses  a  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  20  at 
itinerant      each,  whereas  the  parallel  class  has  one  course  with 
schools       24  pupils  as  the  maximum  number,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  itinerant  schools  have  the  advantage 
in  this  respect. 

The  itinerant  school  gives  the  form  of  instruction  which  best 
suits  the  needs  of  the  daughters  of  the  owners  of  small  and  mediu  m-sized 
farms  and  those  of  the  rural  workers  engaged  in  trades. 

It  is  the  form  of  school  which  peasant  girls  can  attend  without 
entirely  giving  up  their  work,  a  very  important  consideration  for  small 
farmers  who  often  will  not  allow  their  daughters  to  learn  anything  if  they 
can  not  attend  school  in  their  own  or  the  neighboring  community. 

It  is  the  form  of  school  which  causes  the  least  expense  to  the 
pupils  and  which  can  be  established  with  a  small  outlay  of  money. 

The  pupils  are  able  to  return  to  their  parents'  home  every  day; 
Those  in  the  parallel  classes  are  often  obliged  to  live  in  the  town  where  the 
course  is  held,  or  if  they  go  back  and  forth  to  their  homes,  they  have  the 
expense  of  railroad  fare. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Hanover  teachers  the  solution  of  proper 
agricultural  and  housekeeping  instruction  for  peasants '  daughters  is  to 
create  both  itinerant  schools  and  parallel  classes  in  a  province.  Each 
district  should  have  at  least  a  parallel  class  and  an  itinerant  school, 
to  both  of  which  the  State  grants  contributions  for  maintenance.   The  idea 
of  itinerant  schools  being  supplanted  by  parallel  classes  has  been  received 
very  unfavorably. 
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COURSES  IN  MENDING  LINEN  AND  CLOTHING.  -  Courses  in  mending 
linen  and  clothing  are  arranged  by  the  Federation  of  Farm  Housewives'  Socie- 
ties of  Silesia  at  the  request  of  various  societies.   The  instruction  in- 
cludes: 

(1)  Darning  linen  by  hand  and  with  the  machine. 

(2)  Darning  curtains. 

(3)  Making  set-in-patches. 

(4)  Replacing  parts  of  the  article  to  be  repaired. 

(5)  Mending  men's  cloths. 

(6)  Darning  carpets. 

A  course  usually  lasts  14  days  but  may  be  extended  if  desired. 
The  classes,  which  last  four  hours,  may  be  held  either  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  afternoon.   Not  more  than  15  pupils  are  admitted  to  a  class.   Each  pupil 
is  required  to  furnish  her  own  scissors,  thread,  thimble,  needles,  centimeter 
measure,  and  articles  to  be  mended.   The  farm  housewives'  society  requesting 
the  course  must  provide  a  suitable  room  and  furnish  light  and  heat.   Each 
teacher  is  paid  100  marks  for  a  course  of  14  days.   The  teacher's  compensa- 
tion and  expense  connected  with  the  room  are  covered  by  the  pupils'  fees. 


Hesse 


TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  COUNTRY  GIRLS.  -  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  leaders  for  the  training  of  future  farmwives,  a  farm 
housewives'  society  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  organized  a  course  in  home 
economics  and  agriculture  in  the  fall  of  1925  for  the  purpose  of  training 
young  women  for  leadership  in  their  villages.   The  course  which  proved  very 
successful,  marked  the  beginning  of  courses  of  this  character  in  that  locality. 

7/hen  it  had  been  definitely  decided  to  hold  the  course,  one  of  the 
workers  in  the  society  began  the  task  of  recruiting  the  young  girls,  through 
oral  invitations  at  meetings  and  throuhgh  articles  in  the  "Kurhessischen 
Landbund."  In  a  short  time  over  40  girls  were  enrolled,  which  was  more  than 
twice  the  number  that  provisions  had  been  made  for  accommodating.   However, 
as  the  organizers  of  the  course  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  anyone  who  had 
applied  for  admission,  they  presented  their  case  to  various  interested  or- 
ganizations and  individuals,  with  the  result  that  funds  were  contributed  by 
the  government,  the  governor-general,  Raiffeisen,  and  the  agricultural 
chamber,  and  thus  their  greatest  need  was  met.   The  pupils  were  charged  20 
marks  each  for  the  course  and  were  obliged  to  pay  their  own  railway  fare 
and  for  high-priced  provisions.   The  course  lasted  from  October  26  to  Novem- 
er  6,  and  was  attended  by  39  Hessian  and  3  Austrian  girls.   Twelve  adults  - 
five  women  and  seven  men  also  attended  the  lectures.   The  principal  subjects 
of  the  lectures  were:  Women's  Place  in  the  Past  and  Present,  Care  of  Chil- 
dren, Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,  Combating  Tuberculosis.  The  Human  Body, 
First  Aid  in  Accidents,  Combating  Misuse  of   Alcohol.  Young  People's  Work, 


Subjects       Rural  Feasts  and  Festivals,  Folk  Songs  and  Plays, 
lectures      Folk  Dances,  Simple  and  Appropriate  Clothing,  Agricul- 
ture and  Gardening,  The  Rural  League,  The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Rural  League,  Raiffeisen.  Home  and  People.   Lantern  slides  were  used 
to  illustrate  most  of  the  lectures  which  were  all  followed  by  animated  dis- 
cussions. 


Bavaria 


RURAL  MECHANICS  COURSES.  -  Among  the  courses  held  by  the  Land- 
wirtschaftst'ellen  (agricultural  bureaus),  instituted  by  the  government  to  act 
as  advisory  bodies  for  the  farmers,  those  in  rural  mechanics  are  very  popular. 
These  courses  are  held  for  owners  of  small  and  medium  sized  farms,  and 
both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  is  given.   The  general  plan  to 
be  followed  in  the  instruction  has  been  outlined  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, but  it  is  left  to  the  agricultural  bureaus  to  arrange  programs 
to  suit  the  various  localities.   Not  more  than  15  or  20  persons  afe  admitted 
to  a  course  so  that  individual  attention  may  be  given  each  one,  and  sometimes 
a  course  is  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  students.   A  course  usually 
lasts  a  week  and  is  held,  as  a  rule,  the  second  part  of  May  as  the  farmers  are 
not  very  busy  at  that  rime.   The  students  are  taken  to  factories  where  farm 
machines  and  implements  are  manufactured  and  to  repair  shops  to  obtain  practical 
instruction  in  making  and  repairing  machines.   At  the  close  of  the  course  a 
visit  is  made  to  some  large  farm  to  see  the  machines  in  operation.   In  1921, 
32  courses  were  held  by  27  agricultural  beaures  with  an  attendance  of  570 
students  whereas  59  courses  with  an  attendance  of  1,058  farmers  were  conducted 
by  51  bureaus  in  1924. 


Union  of  South  Africa 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EXTENSION.  -  In  November,  1925,  when 
the  control  of  the  schools  of  agriculture  was  transferred  from  the  director 

of  field  and  animal  husbandry  to  the  extension  chief, 
Change         the  name  of  the  extension  division  of  the  department 
name  of  agriculture  was  changed  to  division  of  education 

and  extension.   Eight  extension  officers  and  one  senior 
officer  were  at  work  during  the  year  and  a  special  organizing  officer  was 
added  to  the  field  staff.   A  great  deal  was  asccomplished  in  the  way  of  hold- 
ing lectures,  giving  practical  advice  and  demonstrations  to  farmers,  render- 
ing assistance  ii»  organizing  _ocal  extension  committees,  extension  tours, 
and  farmers'  weeks.   But  with  this  small  staff  it  was  impossible  to  meet  all 
demands,  especially  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year.   From  April  to 
June,  120  farmers'  weeks  and  days  were  held,  and  130  agricultural  and  other 
shows . 

The  extension  division  has  also  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  home-economics  officers.  With  only  four  officers  on  the  staff 
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during  the  year  the  work  was  very  much  handicapped, 
Home-economics    owing  to  the  great  waste  of  time  and  money  as  a  result 
officers      of  the  large  area  assigned  to  each  officer.  The  work 
of  the  home-economics  officers  includes  short-course 
lectures  at  schools  of  agriculture,  judging  at  shows,  lectures  on  demonstra- 
tion train,  assistance  at  farmers'  days,  extra-mural  courses,  besides  experi- 
mental, practical  and  office  work. 

HOME  INDUSTRIES  CLUBS.-  Women's  clubs  under  the  name  'of  "home 
industries  clubs"  were  started  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  lecturer 
in  home  economics  of  the  Elsenburg  School  of  Agriculture.   The  subject  of  the 
»  movement  is  to  promote  interest  among  women  in  vari- 

Object       cus  home  activities.   The  first  club  was  established 
at  Somerset  Strand  in  Cape  Province,  and  four  others 
were  organized  later.  The  scheme  has  met  with  success,  and  it  is  planned 
to  organize  clubs  at  other  centers.   The  clubs  hold  meetings  once  a  month, 
at  which  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  by  the  members  and  sometimes 
outside  lecturers  on  such  subjects  as  cookery,  upholstery,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  flower-making,  bulb  culture,  and  the  like,   One  club  is  planning 
to  hold  a  show,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  local  child  welfare 
work. 

WOMEN'S  BRANCHES.  -  At  a  meeting  held  September,  1925,  by  the 
Transvaal  Union  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  form  a  women's  section  of  this 
organization.   Women  may  become  members  in  three  ways  as  follows: 

(1)  By  forming  branches  where  farmers'  associations  already  exist 

(2)  By  forming  independent  branches  where  there  are  no  farmers' 

associations . 

(3)  By  individual  membership  where  neither  of  the  above  methods 

is  possible. 
The  activities  of  the  women's  branches  include  a  women's  depot, 
cooperative  packing  of  eggs,  lectures  on  heme  industries,  health,  and  educa- 
tion, assistance  to  prosperity  league  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  and  social 
functions. 


